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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON SOUNDINGS IN PREHISTORIC CAVES 
IN PALESTINE 


M. STEKELIS 


[The following letter and report were mailed to Dr. R. M. Engberg, 
director of the School in Jerusalem (at present in New Haven), on 
August 19th, 1941, but were not received until a few weeks ago. Details 
of orthography and English have been revised.—Eptror.] 

I have the honour to present a preliminary report on the soundings 
and on the excavations made by me from the grant that I received from 
the late Acting Director, Dr. Clarence Fisher. 

During the period from 3rd May to 28th July, 1941, I explored th 
following caves: Mugharet-al-Watwat and Mugharet an-Nuqtah 
(Ramleh subdistrict); Mugharet Wadi Fallah, Mugharet Abi Usba* and 
Mugharet ‘Iraq al-Bartid on Mount Carmel. 

Soundings were made in each cave, and showed that all the above 
mentioned caves, except Mugharet an-Nuqtah, contain remains of pre 
historic culture. 

After an oral report given by me to Dr. Fisher the latter decided that 
it would be best to excavate the Abii Usba‘ cave, where some pottery 
remains have been found and in which he took a special interest. A few 
days before his death Dr. Fisher inspected excavations in progress in this 
cave and encouraged me to continue the work. His most deplorable and 
unexpected death compelled interruption of the work. 

As the continuation of the excavations could not well be postponed 
until next year (owing to the rains, which would damage the layers) . 
I endeavoured to raise further funds, and was given a grant by Sir 
Flinders Petrie. In this way I am enabled to resume the work this year, 
before the rains start. When the excavations are completed, I will send a 
second report. 

The reasons that prompted me to continue were as follows: at the Abi 
Usba‘ cave I discovered in the same layer pottery remains and flint 
implements, the latter being of Upper Natufian. Up till now Uppe: 
Natufian has been considered as belonging to the Mesolithic Period 
because no pottery remains had been found in association with this 
culture. The presence of Upper Natufian flint implements in the sam« 
layer as the pottery remains shows that the culture discovered here doe 
not belong to the Mesolithic Period, but rather marks the beginning o 
a new phase, i.e. the Neolithic. It seems that the Neolithic discoveries 
at Jericho are of more recent date than those of the Abii Usba‘ cave 
The pottery remains found in this cave do not show a great variety o! 
form. A detailed study of the pottery will be made upon completion o! 
the excavations. 


1But see my remarks below, following this report, on the date of the finds. 
W.F.A. 
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Mueudret aLt-Watwat 


The Mugharet al-Watwat (Cave of the Bat) is situated on the western 
vank of the Wadi ‘Adasiyeh, about two kilometres north of the village 
3eit Nabalah (Ramleh subdistrict) .2 The cave lies about 100m. above 
ea-level and about 30 m. above the bed of the valley (see plan, Fig. 3). 

The entrance roughly resembles an arch; it is 8m. wide and 4m. in 
.eight and faces west. Close to the entrance there is an irregular chamber 
neasuring 8m. by 6 m.; a corridor 4m. 50 by 2m. leads into a second 
hamber measuring 7m. 50 by 4m. 50 which has a natural apse on the 
eft side. Penetrating still further we find a third chamber roughly 
‘lipsoid in shape, which measures 17m. by 15m. 50; its roof forms a 
.atural dome whose height is approximately 12m. from the floor of the 
‘ave. Part of the roof has collapsed. 

Outside the cave there is a steep talus, with radius of about 6m. It 
ontains exposed hard breccia in which are imbedded worked flint imple- 
nents and animal bones. Many flint implements of Upper and Middle 
Palaeolithic types covered with white patina were scattered on the slopes 

of the valley, and were also picked up in the gravel of its bed. 

A sounding measuring 2 m. by 2m. 50 was made near the entrance of 
the eave. After 40 cm. of earth were removed, breccia was discovered. 
[t was brown in colour and extremely hard, and seemed to be a continua- 
tion of the exposed breccia mentioned above. The flint implements and 
inimal bones were chiselled out of the breccia. The finds include cores, 
points, blades of Levalloiso-Mousterian type and many fragments of 
animal bones. . 


MuauAret AN-NvQTAH 


About 300 m. north of Mugharet al-Watwat there is another natural 
cave named Mugharet an-Nugqtah. It consists of a rock-shelter of about 
5m. by 3m. from which an entrance measuring 2m. by 3m. leads to a 
dark chamber measuring 8m. by 4m. At the end of this chamber there is 

narrow passage to another irregular chamber measuring 7m. by 5m. 
‘he walls and the roof of the cave are covered with stalactites. On the 
‘oor of the second chamber were collected some pottery fragments of 
Roman-Byzantine type. The floor of the cave has been disturbed. 

A sounding made in the rock-shelter yielded a few pottery fragments 

f Roman-Byzantine type. The rock was found at a depth of 78cm. In 
iy opinion this cave was not occupied by prehistoric man because its 
itrance is from the east and the air cannot circulate freely. 


* * * 


The Wadi Fallah is one of several wadis opening from Mt. Carmel 
ward the Coastal Plain. Reaching the plain, the Wadi Fallah takes 
s course southward; then it turns westward until joined by a tributary, 
e Wadi Dustrey; from there its course runs northwards and (cutting 
e coastal ridge), reaches the sea 600 m. north of the Crusaders’ castle 


* This cave was discovered by Mr. P. Solomonica, Geologist. 
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at ‘Athlit. The dolomite banks of the Wadi Fallah in the mountainous 
region contain many natural caves, the most important of which are the 
Mugharet Wadi Fallah and the Mugharet Abi Usba‘ (Fig. 1) .* 





720.000, 








Fig. 1. Sketch-map showing the caves in Wadi Fallah. 


MucuAret WApi Faian 


The Mugharet Wadi Fallah (Fig. 2) is situated on the southern bank 
of the wddi, about 60 m. above sea-level and 20 m. above the level of the 
bed itself. The mouth of the cave, which faces south, is 11.50 m. wide 
and 6 m. high. The cave consists of one chamber of irregular shape, being 
33 m. long and 15.50 m.-18.50 m. wide (for plan see Fig. 3). Outside the 
cave there is a fan-shaped talus with a radius of about 30m. Explora 
tions and soundings made both in and outside the cave proved the latte 
to contain valuable remains of prehistoric culture. 

The cave itself has breccia, in which animal bones and flint implement 
have been found to be imbedded. In several parts of the cave this brecci: 
is exposed. There are also traces of cleaning in some parts of the cav« 
probably made while the cave was occupied by shepherds. 

The sounding made on the talus shows the following section: 

1. 0m.-0 m. 35 Black earth, mixed with angular pieces of limestone. Mode 
debris and flint implements of mesolithic type; fragments « 
animal bones. 

2. 0m.35-0m.90 Soft red earth containing a Natufian deposit. 


* Both these caves were discovered by Mr. H. Waddington. 
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}. Om. 90-1 m.20. Hardened reddish earth with upper palaeolithic flint implements. 
. 1m, 20-2 m. Hard red earth with Middle Aurignacian flint implements. The 
rock was not reached. 


Near the bank of the bed of the wdadi middle palaeolithic flint imple- 
nents were collected, having been washed out by the water from the 
riginal deposit in this cave. 

It is to be regretted that a water pipe-line passing near the cave 
lestroyed a valuable palaeolithic deposit. In the debris of the trench I 
‘ound flint implements of the upper and middle palaeolithic ages as well 
as many fossilized animal bones. I estimated the total depth of the 
wrehistoric deposit of Mugharet Wadi Fallah, to be not less than 20m. 


‘ig. 2. Upper left: Mughfret Abi Usba‘. Upper right: Chamber I in Abi Usba‘. 
Lower left: Mugharet Wadi Fallih. Lower right: ‘Iraq al-Bartid. 


MucuAdret Ast Ussa‘ 


On the northern bank of the Wadi Fallah is the cave named Mugharet 
Abii Usbat (Fig. 2). This cave lies 140m. above sea-level and 110m. 
above the wddi-bed. The mouth of the cave, which faces north, is of 
small and ellipsoid shape and measures 2m. in width and has a height 
of 6m. Close to the entrance there is a corridor 6 m. by 4 m., which leads 
irto a chamber, the latter being 15m. long and 9m. 50 long and 7m. 
wide. On the northern wall of the second chamber there is a natural apse. 
There follows a third chamber, measuring 20 m. by 13m. This chamber 
has a lofty dome-like roof, about 18 m. above the floor. On the top of the 
roof there is a chimney 20 m. long, leading to the outside; it is blocked 
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by stones. At the southern end of the chamber there is a passage, prob- 
ably another chimney. Before the excavations began all three chambers 
had a deposit of 30cm.-1 m. 50 of earth covering the surface of the 
archaeological deposit. 

Outside the cave there is a talus with a radius of 18m. It slopes 
steeply to a distance of about 12m. from the mouth of the cave. This 
terrace was enclosed by a dry stone wall, built by the shepherds, who 
kept their flock in the cave during the winter. 

A sounding pit made near the entrance in chamber I showed the 
following section (see section in Fig. 4): 

A. 0m. 70. Recent and modern remains. 

B-1. 0m. 25. Soft red earth with potsherds. 

B-2. 0m. 30. Soft red earth with potsherds and some atypical flint implements 
C. Om. 70. Hardened red earth with Natufian * implements lying in a pocket 
D. 0m. 50. Grey earth. Sterile. 

E. 0 m. 25. Decomposed rock. 

F. Rock (probable). 

When the sounding showed the presence of prehistoric remains, excava- 
tions were undertaken. The important problem was the relation between 
the flint implements and the pottery remains, which had not been made 
clear by the sounding. 

The chamber I was divided into 8 areas and areas IV and III were 
excavated (see Fig. 4). Each of the two areas was excavated down to the 
probable rock level, the work being carried out with small picks, so that 
not more than 5cm. were touched at a time. In both cases a transvers« 
and longitudinal section were obtained, which showed in all cases the 
same disposition of the archaeological layers and of the relation of the 
flint implements to the pottery. 

A. 0m. 50-0 m. 90 Black earth with modern remains. 

B-1. 0m. 25 Red earth with potsherds and flint implements of the Uppe 
Natufian * type. 

B-2. 0m.50. Soft red earth, otherwise the same as B-l. 

C. Om.70. Stalactite crust. Hard red breccia with animal bones and 
flint implements of Levalloiso-Mousterian type. 

D. Rock (probable). 


The pottery fragments from layers B-1 and B-2, are all hand-mad 
(Fig. 5, p. 11). The paste is local clay, which in its natural condition ha 
a considerable quantity of grits. The fragments were fired at differen 
temperatures and are of different hardness. Some are very brittle an: 
porous. They consist of flat basins, rims, handles (loop-handles and a 
primitive form of ledge-handle). A few fragments bear incised—orn: 
ments and very few are painted. 

Flint implements (Fig. 6, p. 13) are abundant and have affinities wit’ 
Upper Natufian type: crescents, micro-burins, Natufian sickle-blade 
ordinary gravers, core and end-scrapers, very few microlithic implement 
fragments of bone tools such as awls and needles. Along with Natufia1 
forms are new types such as arrow-heads, denticulated saws, new forms 
sickle-blades. 


] 


“But see my remarks following this report.—W. F. A. 
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‘auna (microfauna) : 


Amphibia: Hyla sp.; Pelobates sp. 
Reptilia: Ptyodactylus sp.; Chamaeleon sp.; Agama sp. 
Aves: Carduelis sp. ; Merops sp.; (7?) Columba. 
Mammalia: Rousettus sp.; Crocidura sp. cf. Katinka? 
Spalax sp.; Mesocricetus sp.; Meriones sp. 
Microtus sp.; Murinae several sp. ? Gerbillus sp. 


Mollusca: 


\Vacrofauna: 


Cyclostoma elegans; Helix cavata; Levantina Caesareana; Sphinite 


rochila fimbriata; Petraeus labrosus; Petraeus fourousi; Dentalium 
sp.; Glycimeris sp.; Cardium sp.; 


(Identified by Mr. George Haas, Hebrew University ) 


Bos sp.; Gazella sp.; Sus scrofa; Homo sapiens (isolated teeth) 


Layer C contains fragments of fossilised bones and flint implements 
uch as cores, Mousterian points, scrapers, Levallois blades. 


Fig. 3. 





Plans of ‘Iraq el-Barfiid, Mugharet Wa4di Fallih, Mugharet el-Watwat. 


The sounding made in chamber III measured 3m. by 2m. 50. The 
ction, was as follows: 


Te Oe 


~I 


.-0-1 m. 50. 

. 1m. 50-2 m. 

. 2m.-3 m. 40. 

. 3m. 40-3 m. 60. 
. 3m. 60-5 m. 


. 5m.-5 m. 30. 


6m, 


Black soft earth with many stones. Sterile. 

Hardened black earth with limestone fragments. Sterile. 
Dark brown hardened earth. Levalloiso-Mousterian. 

Soft dark brown earth. Sterile. 

Dark brown hardened earth with decomposed fragments of 
limestone. Sterile. 

Decomposed rock. 

Rock. 
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The trench made on the terrace measured 5m. by 5m. 25. Dark 
brown earth containing large quantities of angular limestone fragments 
and many rolled flint nodules from the wddi introduced into the cave 
by man. 

The archaeological deposit was mixed: fragments of Roman-Byzantine 
pottery, flint implements and potsherds of the same kind as were found 
in the cave. (Chamber I, Layer B). The rock was reached at a depth 
of 1 m. 20. 





Plan and sections of Mughfret Abii Usba‘, Section of soundings at uppe 


left, sections of excavations at upper right. 


‘TrAQ AL-BArRUD 


About 4 kilometres north of Wadi Fallah is the Wadi Abi Hadi 
(Fig. 7). On its north-western bank there is a cave known as ‘Ira 
al-Bariid (Fig. 2). The entrance of the cave is not visible from the wdd 
owing to the fact that the roof of the cave has collapsed near the en 
trance, probably in the end of the palaeolithic period. 

The cave is situated 120m. above the sea-level and 30 m. above th 
bed of the wddi. 

It is one of the most beautiful caves found in Palestine (see the pla 
in Fig. 3). It consists of two chambers measuring 30m. by 20m. an 
25m. by 20m. with lofty dome-shaped roofs. The rest of the cave ha 
not been explored. The walls and roof of the cave are covered wit! 
stalactites. In the centre of the first chamber a part of the floor has 
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been destroyed. In the debris at that place I picked up Tahunian imple- 
ments mixed with Roman sherds. I made a sounding beneath a collapsed 
block to ascertain whether the floor had not been destroyed at that point. 
The section was as follows: 

A. 0.-0 m. 30. Soft red earth with Natufian flint implements. 

B. 0m. 30-0m.60. Soft red earth with small angular pieces of limestone 

Upper Palaeolithic. 

C. 0m. 60-l1m.10. Red hardened earth with Upper Palaeolithic (Aurignacian). 

Fauna; Dama mesopotamica?; Hyaena sp.; Gazella sp. 


The cave has a big talus covered with collapsed blocks; it seems t 
have a considerable palaeolithic deposit. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE DATE OF THE POTTERY-BEARING 
STRATUM OF MUGHARET ABU USBA‘ 


W. F. Avsricut 


We are greatly indebted to Dr. Stekelis for his test excavations in a 
number of hitherto unexplored Palestinian caves. There can be no doubt 
about the potential significance of layer B in Chamber I of Mugharet 
Abi Usba‘, which yielded flints and sherds in sufficient numbers to forn 
at least a partial basis for chronological attribution. Naturally, any 
deductions must be subject to modification on the basis of later work, in 
which possible overlapping of cultures may be detected and sufficient 
data for definitive attribution may be recovered. However, since Dr 
Stekelis has referred to the flints as “ Upper Natufian,” and since a 
well-known pottery specialist has labelled the sherds offhand as “ Ghas 
sulian,” a word of caution is in order. 

If these attributions were correct we should have to throw out th 
clear-cut results of the careful work of Professor Garstang at Jericho 
where he was ably seconded by Mr. G. M. FitzGerald, Dr. I. Ben Do 
and others.’ At Jericho these scholars found that a characteristic stratun 
of Chalcolithic, with Ghassulian affinities, was separated from virgi 
soil by a thick deposit of pottery-bearing Neolithic with Tahunian flints 
a deeper stratum of Neolithic with Tahunian flints but no pottery at al 
and at the bottom a deposit of atypical microlithic fragments with lat 
mesolithic affinities.* In other words, we should have stratigraphic chao 
carrying us back to the early thirties, when Ghassulian was consider 
by many scholars as contemporary with Early Bronze, despite the start 
ling difference in both flints and pottery. 

1See Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, XXII, pp. 163-184; XXIII, p 
67-100. Some confusion has been created through Garstang’s change of terminolog 
between the two publications: “ chalcolithic ” became “late neolithic” and “ ne 
lithic ” became “ middle neolithic.” The earlier terminology is vastly preferable a1 
was employed by Ben Dor in his original manuscript, as he has informed me; 


use it here. 
2The flints of the 1935 season were very adequately published by Miss Jo: 


Crowfoot (Annals, XXII, pp. 174-184). 
10 
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-  % Happily this is not necessary. The flints are-in general of “neolithic ” 
ad ‘haracter, though it is true that few of them present any characteristic 
it. : ype. The pottery is emphatically not Ghassulian, but perhaps belongs 

i n the same general horizon as the Chalcolithic of Jericho. The new 
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Fig. 5. Potsherds from Mugharet Abii Usba‘. 


‘posit thus fits without any forcing or strain into the picture already 
‘awn. Now for some detailed comparisons! 

The most striking decorative feature of the sherds illustrated by Dr. 
ekelis in Fig. 5 is the predominance of herring-bone design (four sherds, 
ch different in treatment). Now this type of incised design does not 
cur at all at Ghassil, to judge from the two volumes hitherto published, 
1r do I recall having seen any examples of Ghassulian pottery anywhere 
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with this design. To be sure, if one were to employ the term “ Ghas- 
sulian ” so liberally as to include all “ Ghassuloidian ” pottery,* herring- 
bone ornament would doubtless turn up, but such an extension is taxo- 
nomically unwarranted. Herring-bone incised design has hitherto been 
published from two neolithic or chalcolithic stages in Palestine and Syria: 
from Jericho VIII * and from the “ aeneolithic ” graves of Byblus which 
have now been published by Dunand.* Our sherds resemble types of 
Jericho VIII more closely than those from Byblus; note especially the 
parallel incised lines on the upper left and the painted ware on the lower 
left of Fig. 5. Handles, bases and rims seem to lie in this general horizon. 
The composition of the ware, as described by Stekelis, also fits into the 
horizon of Jericho VIII better than in that of Jericho IX, for example. 
(Since Jericho VIII is clearly older than Megiddo XX or Beth-shan 
XVIII, which already foreshadow Late Chalcolithic (Esdraelon) in many 
forms, we can scarcely be surprised to find no distinctive common 
features between these phases and the Abii Usba‘ deposit. The exact 
relative chronology of the Byblus graves is still sub judice, but a date 
between Jericho VIII and Megiddo XX, etc., seems at present most 
reasonable, to judge from pottery forms alone. Our pottery cannot. well 
be as late as Jericho VIII; it is probably intermediate-between Ghassil 
and Jericho VIII, or possibly between Jericho IX and Ghassil, since 
both phases exhibit somewhat similar painted-ware and there is no reason 
a priori why the elaborate incised decoration of Ghassil should not have 
been preceded by a simpler series of herring-bone designs, in anticipation 
of the later revival of this design. 

The flints shown in Fig. 6 offer a more elusive problem, since few 
of them are characteristic and some have barely been worked at all. The 
lunate or crescent microlith (top row, No. 3) is indeed typical of the 
Natufian, but it undoubtedly survived well down into the Neolithic, as 
illustrated by neolithic examples published by Miss Joan Crowfoot from 
Stratum IX at Jericho ® and by Pére Buzy from a surface deposit of 
Tahunian II.’ The sickle-blades in Fig. 5 5 (No. 2 in top row and No. 6 
in second row) are characteristically “ Cannammean,” and may be dupli- 
cated in Jericho VIII. The extremely poor arrow-head in Fig. 5 (No. 5 
in the top row) resembles Ghassulian types * more closely than it does 
the well-made Tahunian arrow-heads of Jericho IX: the flint arrow-head 


3 Cf. Koeppel, Biblica, 1935, pp. 242-46. Father Koeppel has since discontinue 
this eawher unfruitful terminological excursion. 

‘E. g., Annals, XXIII, plate XXXITII, passim; XXII, plate XLIV:1-3 (all thre 
almost « certainly belong to Stratum VIII instead of to IX). 

SE. g., Dunand, Fouilles de Byblos, I, Atlas, plates CXCII, Nos. 5857, 5861 
CXCIII, Nos. 6699-6700, CXCIV, No. 5698, CXCVITII, Nos, 5662, 5962. 

® Annals, XXII, plate LIX, a:3. 

7 Revue Biblique, 1928, plate XXX, lower a. On the date of this deposit i 
Tahunian II see R. Neuville, Rev. Bib., 1934, p. 256 and n. 1. 

8 See Teleilat Ghassul I (1934), plate 32: 1-3. On the other hand, not a sing]! 
arrow-head is described among the hundreds of flint artifacts treated in Teleil 
Ghassul II (1940), so the arrow-heads of Vol. I may have been surface finds belongi: 
to an earlier period. This would be a strong argument in favor of the priority « 
Abii Usha‘ to Ghassfil, in agreement with the occurrence in the latter site of tl 
lunate microlith, known to be neolithic but not reported hitherto from Ghassfl. 
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loes not seem to occur at all in the Chalcolithic of Jericho VIII and it 
‘ertainly does not occur in later Canaanaean deposits_elsewhere. We 
nust remember that the line of demarcation between neolithic and 


(¢} 


aE ee 


Fig. 6. Flints from deposit in Mughiret Abii Usba‘. 


Canaanaean flints runs very neatly at Jericho along-the seven-metre level 
vetween Jericho VIII (Middle Chalcolithic) and IX (Late Neolithic) . 
The flint culture of Ghasstl is neither characteristically neolithie nor 
is it-at all Canaanaean. The flint culture of Abi Usba‘, if it is really 
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homogeneous, as seems to be the case, is more nearly akin to the neolithic 
of Palestine than it is to the Canaanaean, but it is rather risky to date 
it with reference to the Ghassulian. My current preference is for a date 
'between Ghassiil and Jericho VIII, but a date between Jericho TX and 
)Ghassil is favored by the flints. In no case is it mesolithic or Natufian. 

To sum up: I should date the culture of Mugharet Abii Usba‘ between 
the latter part of the Neolithic proper and before Late Chalcolithic, 
either before or after Ghassulian—perhaps after the latter. In terms of 
absolute chronology a date between 4500 and 3500 B.c. seems indicated. 





FURTHER EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE 
NELSON GLUECK 


About 12 kilometers W.-W.N.W. of Umm ej-Jemal is Kutrset 
Marraq, close to the modern small railway and pipe-line station. The 
foundation ruins of Khirbet Mafraq? still remain. Originally the struc- 
ture must have been an imposing one. It is oriented east-west, and 
measures some 70 by 47 meters, as paced off. The west side is the best 
preserved one, being uniformly two courses high. The N.E. corner is 
still four courses high, with most of the lowest course buried. At the 
present time, the wall at this point is 3.50 meters high. The great build- 
ing blocks, of megalithic type, were laid in headers and stretchers, the 
corner block, e. g., measuring 2 by 1 by 1.40 meters. The manner of con- 
struction and size of the building blocks remind one of the massive EI 
I-II ruins found in the Beq‘ah, south of the Wadi Zerga, such as Khirbet 
Mudmar.* Despite careful search, no sherds whatsoever were found to 
help date the structure (Fig. 1). It seems to have been a fortress khan, 
situated on the desert trade-route to Syria. 

A short distance to the east of the large, ruined structure, by the side 
of the present limestone quarry, is a circle of large menhirs, of a type 
‘which I have previously seen only in EB°IV-MB T sites, such as at 
Khbirbet Iskander* (Fig. 2). I have by no means, however, concluded 
(that they are to be dated so easily. It would appear that they are con- 
‘temporary with the rectangular ruined fortress, but need not necessarily 
be so. 

A number of sites was examined in the Jerash region, and as far north 
as el-Husn, giving approximately the same history of sedentary occupa 
tion as has been obtained in our previous explorations in Transjordan 

Ku. Rast‘ exv-JerMisu (12) * is a small, completely ruined site on top 
of a ploughed-over hill, on the east side of the Wadi Jerash. It is less 
than a kilometer S.-S.S. E. of Jerash. Sherds of the Roman, Byzantine, 
and mediaeval Arabic periods were found. It is part of the area, thickly 

1 Visited June 20, 1939. (These dates indicate when a site was last visited. Wher 
no date is mentioned the site was examined on the previously given date. ) 

2 Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 192-196. 

’ Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 128. 

* Numbers in parenthesis indicate number of location on map. 
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Khirbet Mafraq, looking south at N. E, corner. Photo by W. C. Lowdermilk. 


Fig. 2. Menhir circle by Khirbet Mafraq. Photo by W. C. Lowdermilk. 
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inhabited and intensively farmed in these periods, which served the needs 
of Jerash. 

Somewhat more than a kilometer south of Jerash, and about half a 
kilometer S.S.W. of Kh. Rabi‘ Jermish, on a hilltop overlooking the 
Wadi Jerash from the east, is a Roman-Byzantine settlement called 
Mesar T6xu (13). The Wadi Jerash runs into the Wadi Zerqa. There 
were numerous Roman and Byzantine as well as a few mediaeval Arabic 
sherds. The upper part of the hill is free of all soil, and evidently was 
that way in Roman times also. The gently rising slopes of the hill were 
apparently used then as catchment basins, the water being stored in 
numerous cisterns and reservoirs. Several of these shallow rock-cut reser- 
voirs measure about 15 by 10 meters, and are about 1 to 1.50 meters deep. 
From them, rock-cut channels led water east and north-east to the little 
valley east of this hill to help irrigate it. There is also a long, rock-cut 
channel along the E. side of the hill, which led southward originally from 
the Wadi Jerash, and brought water from there to irrigate the fields on 
the E. side of the Wadi Jerash (photo 1330, Fig. 3). I was told that a 
similar rock-cut channel exists on the west side of the Wadi Jerash. 
Several very large cup-holes can be seen, the original purpose of which 
is doubtful. One wonders whether they were used in connection with 
the crushing of olives or grapes. At the very top of the hill are the ruins 
of several small buildings, and the remains of a large cistern, with stone 
steps leading down into it. This place and a number of similar ones along 
the banks of the Wadi Jerash may be considered as suburbs of Gerasa, 
dependent upon it and engaged in supplying some of its needs, such as 
agricultural products and over-flow population. 

Such a place also is Kutrper Apt HarAstr (14), about a third of a 
kilometer $.S. W. of Mesar Tokh. It is also situated on a hillock over- 
looking the Wadi Jerash from the east. Numerous Roman and Byzan- 
tine and a few mediaeval Arabic sherds were found on the surface. This 
place may well have been important as a cemetery. The remains of a 
columbarium are visible (photo 1334, Fig. 3), and also a large rock-cut, 
rectangular burial shaft.* 

About 4 kilometers S. E. of Jerash is Ku. ‘Ain RryAsni (9). It is 
about 2 kilometers E. of Nebi Hud. ‘Ain Riyashi is a fairly strong spring, 
irrigating a small, level, cultivated area between hills. Immediately above 
it to the W. N. W. is the almost completely destroyed Roman-Byzantine 
ruin of Khirbet ‘Ain Riyashi. A few mediaeval Arabic sherds were found. 
It is situated near the top of the slope leading to a fairly flat stretch of 
fields to the west. 

Less than three kilometers to the east, and E.N.E. of Khirbet ‘Ain 
Riyashi, on top of the highest point of the ridge overlooking it, is Rusm 
EL-QarAni (10). It is an almost completely destroyed EI I-IT block- 
house, which was obviously once very strong. A small quantity of worn 
EI I-II sherds was found, in addition to a small number of Roman and 
Byzantine sherds. The hill-sides were originally strongly terraced from 
bottom to top. They have, however, been in a state of disrepair for so 
long that much of the cultivable soil on the slopes has been washed 


*Cf. Annual XVITI-XIX, p. 232. 
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away. The E. and S.E. sides below the rujm are the least steep, and 
there is a small, cultivated divide between the hill of Rujm el-Qarani 
and the hill to the east of it. Below the S. W. side of the rujm is a large, 
now ruined cave-cistern. 

About five and a half kilometers E. N. E. of Jerash, on an isolated hill- 
top is Tern HuwertsuAn (11). It is above, and N.E. of the small, 
abandoned modern village of Khatla, near which is a spring. Several 
xroken Roman milestones, and quantities of Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds were found in Khatla. On top of the high, com- 
pletely isolated hill of Tell Huweishan is situated a small number of 
modern houses, and a large amount of modern debris. Careful search, 
however, revealed a considerable number of EB IV-MB I sherds, as well 
as smaller quantities of Roman and Byzantine sherds. A part of a worked 
flint blade was found. The flat hill-top seems originally to have been 
surrounded by a strong wall, some parts of the foundations of which are 
visible at intervals under piles of modern debris. The sides of the hill 
were originally strongly terraced. 

We have already discussed the Bronze Age site of Jerash,®* the Iron 
Age site of Kh. Kibdeh (3) about four and one half kilometers N. N.E. 
of it,” Kh. el-Misbetah (2), less than a kilometer S.S.W. of Kh. 
el-Kibdeh,®* and Kh. Shewahid (1), about one and a half kilometers 
W.-W.S. W. of Misbetah.** 

About a kilometer N. W. of Kh. Kibdeh, and some five kilometers N.- 
N.N.E. of Jerash is ‘Asrtr (5),° situated on a small knoll, on the hill- 
side above ‘Ain Shewahid.’ It is a very small, completely ruined, ploughed- 
over Roman-Byzantine site. Several cave-cisterns, traces of steps cut into 
a rocky slope which once led evidently to a now fallen-in cave-cistern, 
and a small quantity of Roman-Byzantine sherds, are all that remain of 
the site. It probably is to be connected with Khirbet Shewahid below it.® 

Continuing up-hill, along a clear Roman road, still well-banked from 
Roman times, and along which are visible pieces of Roman milestones, 
we came to the top of another small hillock, called Rusm EL-Kerem (6). 
[t is less than half a kilometer N. E. of ‘Asfir. The top and sides of the 
hillock are completely ploughed over, only a few broken building stones 
ind some Roman-Byzantine sherds remaining. It probably marked the 
site of a small farm-house, or of a few such houses, occupied during the 
Roman-Byzantine period. It is obvious that in those times the hillside 
ibove ‘Ain Shewahid was much more heavily cultivated than it is now, 
ind that peasants lived in houses which dotted the slope. Much—in 
places most—of the good soil is washed away today, because the ancient 
terraces have not been kept in condition and can support only a fraction 
of the agricultural population which once depended upon it. All of the 
Jerash region was obviously intensively farmed preceding the end of the 
mediaeval Arabic period, and particularly before that time, wherever 
stands of trees did not prevent it. It being a hilly country, extensive 


iI 


5* BULLETIN 75, p. 22-26. 

5> BULLETIN p. 26-29. ° August 9, 1939. 

5° BULLETIN p- 29-30. * BULLETIN 75, p. 30. 
°¢ BULLETIN p- 30. 8 BULLETIN 75, p. 30. 
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terracing was necessary and was employed as far back as Early Bronze 
IV, and to a considerable degree probably also still earlier in the Early 
Bronze. 

Almost directly north of Jerash, and E.N. E. of Saf, on the top of a hill, 
surmounting a series of rises which leads up to it, is Ruym eL-K6m (7) .° 
It is less than a kilometer north of ‘Asfir, and is about five and a half 
kilometers north of Jerash. Below it to the W.-W.S. W. is ‘Ain ‘Asin. 
At the bottom of the hill, on the north side, bends the Wadi Warran, on 
the E. side the Wadi Sleim, and on the W. side the Wadi Siaf. At the 
E. N.E. end of the comparatively flat top of the hill is a small number 
of ruined house foundations, with the modern village of Sif visible to 
the W.S. W. of these ruins. It would seem impossible without detailed 
study and excavation, to date these ruins, because they might belong to 
any one of several periods represented by the sherds found on the site. 
Below the west end of these foundation-ruins is a pear-shaped cistern, 
whose mouth is 80cm. in diameter, extending downward for a meter 
before the cistern begins to broaden out. Near the south end of the site, 
several large cup-holes can be seen. 

The slopes of the upper stretches of the hill were carefully terraced in 
ancient times, enabling intensive farming then. This is no longer possible 
today, with the terrace walls broken and most of the good earth washed 
away. The approximate measurement of the hill-top, which is oriented 
from east to west, is about 200 by 55 meters. There may well have been 
an outer wall enclosing the site in the earliest periods of its history, but 
all surface traces of it have disappeared now. 

Without the potsherds, found in sufficiently large numbers to enable a 
clear dating of the various periods of occupation of the site, it would have 
been almost completely impossible to determine when it was settled. The 
sherds are predominantly EB IV-MB I, with several going back possibly 
earlier in EB. In addition there was a small quantity of EI I-IT sherds, 
and a few Roman-Byzantine and mediaeval-Arabic sherds. A part of a 
flint blade was found, which may belong with the EB IV-MB I sherds.*° 

On top of a high, completely isolated, and anciently terraced hill, is 
EL-BenerrAu (15)."! It is about a kilometer and a half N.N. E. of Rujm 
el-Ko6m. Rujm el-Kém is clearly visible from it, its altitude being 
greater than that of el-Beheirah. The top of the hill is oriented approxi- 
mately east-west, and measures about 175 by 55 meters. In this area are 
the ruins of some large stone buildings, of which little more than the 
foundation walls remain. One of them measures 15 meters square, with 
its walls a meter thick. A total of 5 large cisterns was found on the top 
and slopes of the hill, and more may be buried under debris. In front of 
the main building, in an enclosed courtyard, is a large cistern. There 
was a considerable number of EI I-II sherds, a small quantity of EB 
IV-MB I sherds, and a small quantity of Roman, Byzantine, and 
mediaeval Arabic sherds. To judge from the frequency of sherds, the 
building ruins might possibly belong originally to the EI period. That 
is in itself, however, not a sufficient criterium. The buildings were con- 


® August 8, 1939. 
10 Annual XVIII-XIX, Pl. 16: 7-9. 
11 August 9, 1939. 
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structed of roughly hewn limestone blocks. The foundation plan of the 
main building resembles that of such an EI I-II site, for instance, as 
Khirbet Morbat Bedran.’* However, the building remains might also 
belong to a later period. 

On top of the highest hill in the vicinity is Kutrser Merqas ‘Az (8), 
consisting today of the foundation ruins of a building, oriented E.-W. and 
measuring 7 by 11 meters. It is about a kilometer N. W. of Rujm el-Ké6m. 
[ts walls are 1.20 m. thick, and are made of smallish limestone blocks. 
The building might be Byzantine in origin. The sherds indicate, however, 
that the site was first occupied during the EB IV-MB I period. A small 
number belonging to that period was found, as well as several worn 


Fig. 3. Upper left, photo 1330. Upper right, photo 1334. 
Lower left, photo 1337. Lower right, photo 1339. 


fragments of EI I-II ware, and a small number of Hellenistic to Byzan- 
tine sherds. The hillsides round about are given over to vineyards. 


Ex-Mepineu (24) is the name given to some fragmentary ruins on a 
small hillock, situated immediately north and somewhat below Saf. It 
is about 5 kilometers W.S. W. of Tell Merqab ‘Azn. The entire district 
is completely given over to viticulture, and is famous for the quality of 
its grapes. It is quite possible that the cultivation of grapes has been 
earried on in this area from early antiquity. The sherds were mainly 
Roman-Byzantine, with a few mediaeval Arabic sherds, and some older, 
very worn, weathered sherds, which might have been EI I-IT.%* 

Tell Ya‘amiin (23) ** is a large mound (photo 1337, Fig. 3) on a high 


12 Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 189. = 
18 August 14, 1939. 
4 August 14, 1939; ef. Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 265; Albright, BULLETIN 35, pp. 


11-12; 68, p. 21, n. 21. 
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hill, commanding a clear view over the lower hills east of it to Tell 
Khanasreh, visible on top of a high hill to the east. It is in a rolling, 
hilly section, S. W. of the flat, fertile plain, at the S. end of which Kh. 
Qabr is situated. It is about seven and a half kilometers N.N.E. of 
Rujm el-K6m. The hill ascends on the north to the east sides steeply 
in three stages before reaching the large, flat top. On the lower stages 
in particular, numerous Roman-to-mediaeval-Arabic sherds were found, 
including some EB IV-MB II A sherds, and some EI I-II. It is on the 
top, however, that most of the EB IV-MB II A and EI I-II sherds were 
found. There is evidence that a strong outer wall encircled the top of 
the hill, probably built originally in the Bronze Age period of its occupa- 
tion. On the top are also the ruins of some completely destroyed build- 
ings. On the W. side of the mound, on the lower terrace, is a large cistern, 
with a stone water trough by it. There are numerous other cisterns on 
and around the site. The only sherds among the many hundreds 
examined at Tell Ya‘amtn which might possibly at one time years back 
have been considered as belonging to the end of Late Bronze, were inde- 
pendently dated by Albright and Wright, in corroboration of the writer’s 
.own previous conclusion, to EI [.1** 

ZAHARET EL-KANISEH (22) is about two kilometers S.S.W. of 
Ne‘eimeh, and about one and a half kilometers W.S.W. of Ya‘amin, 
which is visible in the distance beyond a cultivated valley, and on 
a lower elevation. The village of Ne‘eimeh is at the edge of the rolling 
plain, which stretches northward into Syria. Zaharet el-Kaniseh is 
located on the highest hill-top in the vicinity, and commands a view over 
the neighboring sites. Mt. Hermon and Jebel Driz are visible from it. 
On the top of the hill were the remains of a Byzantine church in an 
exceedingly poor state. Numerous fragments of Byzantine pottery were 
found. A deep cave-cistern was found below what originally may have 
been the east bay of the church. Quantities of mosaic squares were 
strewn about the area. 

On a cultivated hill-top, immediately above the junction of the Jerash 
and Irbid-Ne‘eimeh roads, is a large, completely destroyed site, called 
Khirbet Qabr (21). It is about four kilometers N.E. of Ya‘amiin. 
Some Roman, and numerous Byzantine sherds were found, but most of 
the sherds were mediaeval Arabic. There were numerous cisterns and 
cave-cisterns on the site. From Jerash to this point, one passes through a 
fairly hilly, still partly wooded country, which changes then into a much 


14a [Not having any type-sherds from Ya‘min at hand to compare (since my smal 
collection is in Jerusalem), I am dependent on memory and on several sherds whicl 
Glueck showed me recently. One of the latter was a characteristic collared rim of 
the type familiar in Western Palestine from before 1150 to after 1050 B. C.; another 
was a handle with painted ladder design of the type which seems to have come i1 
before 1200 B. C. and was certainly in use through the twelfth. The “ Late Bronze ” 
sherds of my 1929 visit did not include any characteristic painted or other sherd 
of the period 1500-1300 B.C., as far as I recall, and presumably represented transi 
tional types which might belong to either the thirteenth or the twelfth century 
However, it must be said that the sherds north of Moab do suggest earlier sedentary 
occupition in this age than any yet described from Moab or Edom. One may pro 
visionally trace the beginning of systematic settlement in the south back toward 
1200 B. C., and in the north back toward 1300 B. C.—W. F. A.] 


15 August 13, 1939. 
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cher, rolling, grain-growing country, with both its low hills and valleys 
i:tensively cultivated. Khirbet Qabr is at the end of the Wadi Warran. 


MuntAr Yarin (16) is six and a half kilometers N. W. of Ya‘amin, 
id four and a half kilometers N.W. of Ne‘eimeh, on the top of a high 
d steep hill, the slopes of which are still marked by ancient terraces. 
herever they have not been broken down, they still help keep the 
il in place. Such benches of soil as yet remain are still cultivated. On 
tne very pinnacle of this high hill are the foundation ruins of a small 
watch-tower, from which a splendid view could be had over the entire 
irrounding country-side. The village of Samad is visible on top of a high 
ll to the W.N.W. To the north, in the plain below, can be seen the 
villages of el-Husn, Sarih, Hawarah, Beit Ras, and Irbid. On a low hill, 
immediately below to the east, Kitim is visible, and Ne‘eimeh to the S. E. 
On the rocky way up the slopes of the hill leading to the ruined watch- 
tower on its top, several large ancient cisterns were seen, almost com- 
pletely filled with debris. Numerous sherds were picked up on these 
slopes, which were predominantly EI I-II. Among them was an un- 
usually large number of fragments of burnished ware, and one fragment 
with a “ nail” handle. One sherd was found with a thick, slightly cracked, 
red burnished slip, which might possibly be assigned to MB I. There 
were also some Roman-Byzantine sherds. (Photo 1339, Fig. 3.) One 
worked flint was also found. 


MuntTAr EL-KHALpEH (17) is on the top of a high hill, opposite Muntar 
Yarin, to the S.S. W. of it, with a small cultivated divide between the 
two hills. The top of this hill is flat, about five times the size of the top 


of the hill of Muntar Yarin, and apparently was originally surrounded 
by a wall. This flat area is given over to cultivation today, and was 
completely ploughed up at the time of our visit. A small quantity of 
Roman- Byzantine sherds was found, but nothing else, although this is 

: type of site on which frequently EB IV-MB I sherds occur. Im- 
rediately below the hill of Muntar Khaldeh, at its base on the south side, 
is the village of Shatna. Across a steep divide to the west of Muntar 
<haldeh is the site of ZAmMBtT Meterk on top of a steep hill, which from 

e distance has the appearance of a small tell. 


ZamBut Meterk** (20) is about 3 kilometers west of Muntar el- 
Khaldeh. It is in the comparatively barren hill-country of Jebel ‘Ajlin, 
ir where it begins to level out and merge into the rich plain of northern 
ansjordan. The hillsides in this area are largely eroded, and the slopes 
‘only in places scratchily cultivated. All the sides of the hill of Zambut 
eleik were anciently terraced wherever possible. The east side of the 
‘lis the steepest one. On the top of the hill is a rujm, about 35 meters 
lare, representing the remains apparently of a blockhouse which 
irded the countryside, which was once comparatively prosperous. A 
isiderable number of EI I-II sherds was found, in addition to some 
er Roman-Byzantine sherds, and a few exceedingly worn fragments, 
ich might possibly belong to MB I(?). 
Rusm ev ‘AtemiyAt (19) is N.N.E. of Zambit Meleik, and about 


’ August 14, 1939. 
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two and a half kilometers W.S. W. of el-Husn, and near the very edge 
of the hill-country, which soon drops down to the plain beyond to the 
north. The various villages of the plain are for the most part visibl: 
below it. It is a medium sized, completely destroyed Roman-Byzantine 
mediaeval Arabic site, with sherds from those periods strewn on th 
surface. Numerous cave-cisterns and caves were visible. Fallen build 
ing blocks of flint and limestone littered the site, among which wer 
numerous mosaic squares. 

Montir Zrspen (18) is on the top of a low hill N.E. of Munta 
Yarin, which towers above it, about one and a half kilometers away 
Immediately across the divide to the S. E. is Kitim, the modern equiva 
lent of Muntar Zibdeh. It is about four kilometers §.S. E. of el-Husn 
On the S. side of the hill-top is a large cistern; on the S. E. and E. side 
five additional cisterns and cave-cisterns were found. On the top of th 
hill are the completely ruined foundation-remains of the fortress whic! 
originally crowned it, so covered with fallen stones that measurement 
could not be taken. Large quantities of sherds were predominantly E! 
I-II, including much burnished ware. A small number of sherds belonge: 
to EB IV-MB ILA. To MB IIA can be assigned the bottom of 
chalice cup, covered with a white slip. There were also several piece 
of Byzantine ware, and a considerable number of mediaeval Arabi: 
sherds. The fortress had been constructed of limestone and flint block: 
It is likely that the original fortress whose foundation remains are mot 
or less visible belonged to the EI period. There is, however, no definit 
way of telling from the surface remains whether or not indeed it may no 
have been constructed or reconstructed in the later periods of occupatio1 
testified to by the various kinds of pottery found. 

Muntar Zibdeh reveals, like Tell Ya‘amtn, a break in permanent 
sedentary occupation between EB IV-MB ITA and EI I-II. It has th 
same early history as Tell Ya‘amin. We have previously seen ™* that 
there was a number of places along the Wadi Zerqa, where there was 
evidence of Bronze-Age occupation extending down to about the middl 
of the eighteenth century B. C., but nothing after that till the beginning 
of the Early Iron Age. In the main, however, the break extends from 
the end of the twentieth to the beginning of the thirteenth century B. 
The question rises as to where the boundary line between these sites and 
the sites in Hauran and northeastern Gilead lies, whose history extends 
unbroken from EB through MB and LB to EI times. Albright has 
pointed out that intensive sedentary occupation during the period of t! 
gap in question continued south only as far as el-Husn. He emphasiz 
furthermore, as has previously been ‘pointed out, that this is in harm¢ 
with literary evidence, because neither the Amarna letters nor the Eg 
tian lists of conquered towns mention any site south of the region 
Fahil, Irbid, and el-Husn."* 

We see that the break in the archaeological evidence for sedent: 
occupation between the two main periods under discussion is narrowi 

s we pursue the archaeological exploration of Transjordan northwa 


f 


l. 


17 Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 266. ; 
18 BULLETIN 68, p. 21, n. 21; Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 265, n. 729 ec. 
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Thus far nothing has been discovered which contradicts literary tradi 
tion. In fact, the literary silence with regard to those parts of Trans 
jordan south of the el-Husn area conforms with the gap in settlemen 
thus far established. Let it be said that the writer is riding no hobby 
horse in presenting the archaeological facts as he has thus far ascertaine 
them in Transjordan. Indeed he would have been pleased long ago i 
have been able to say that the amazing gap in the history of sedentar 
settlement in Transjordan between the first part of Middle Bronze an 
the end of Late Bronze had ceased to exist along a line south of the ar 
thus far explored. He would have been more pleased not to have foun 
any perplexing gap at all. Facts are facts. Sherds can be ignored, or eve 
thrown away, but nothing more or less can be squeezed out of them tha 
the dispassionate fact of their age. 

The areas north of the Zerqa reported on in this article have by n 
means been exhaustively explored. It is clear, however, from the result 
thus far obtained that in the EBIV-MB II A and in EII-II period 
there was a very considerable sedentary occupation in this area als 
In the light of this fact, Pere R. de Vaux may find it necessary to revis 
the brilliantly ingenious theories he has formulated in his “ Notes d’hi 
toire et de topographie transjordaniennes” in the Revue Biblique. 
In another article, the writer will react more specifically to Pere de Vaux 
interesting observations. 





ON SOME STAMPS AND A SEAL FROM LACHISH 
J. A. THoMPSON 


Some changes are here offered in the reading of some stamps and a sea 
published by D. Diringer in two recent articles, “On Ancient Hebrew 
Inscriptions Discovered at Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish), I, IT.” ' 

Diringer, op. cit., Part I, (1) Stamps on Jar Handles, (a) Private Stamps, (4 
pp. 41, 42, Plate III, 7; here Figure 1, 1. The first name, tnhm, occurs also on a 
stamp from ‘Ain Shems.? Among the Amoraim (219-500 A.D.) Tanhfim is a common 
name.* The grave inscription of one of these scholars, Tanhim of Jaffa, has been 
found.‘ Other Jewish Palestinian inscriptions of the same period containing this 
name are the synagogue mosaics of Kafr Kenna ® and of Sepphoris.° The YdSeh bat 
Nahtm of an inscription on a pillar of a synagogue ruin at el-Jish? is possibly the 
same man as the YOSeh bar Tanhim of the Kafr Kenna mosaic. S. Klein ® calls 
attention to the same interchange between Nahim and Tanhtim in the Jewi 
spellings of Capernaum. The feminine form, Tanhimeth, is a Biblical proper nar 
If Kings 25:3; Jer. 40:8, and Tanhfimé occurs among the Amoraim. For t 


19 Not accessible at time of writing. I am indebted to Pére de Vaux for a copy 
the page proof. 

* Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LX XIII, 1941, pp. 38-56, 89-109. 

2E. Grant and G. E. Wright, Ain Shems Excavations, Part V (Teat), 
pp. 83, 84, No. 9; Figure 10*, No. 9, discussion by J. W. Flight. 

5 See L. Ginzberg’s list in The Jewish Encyclopedia, XII, p. 54. 

*S. Klein, Jiidisch-palistinisches Corpus Inscriptionum, 1920, p. 38. This Tanh 
is mentioned in Pesiqta de Rab Kahana, VII (ed. 8S. Buber, p. 62a) and in Pesi 
Rabbati, XVII (ed. M. Friedmann, p. 85a), but is not listed by Ginzberg, loc. « 

5S. Klein, op. cit., pp. 74-76. * [bid., p. 73. 

* Ibid., pp. 76, 77. 5 Op. cit., p. 75, note 2. 
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nd name mtn is preferable to Diringer’s mgn. What Diringer takes to be a tall 
ight stroke is obviously accidental. The photograph shows a clear trace of the 
-to-right diagonal of the taw. The name Mattan also oceurs in II Kings 11: 18; 

i Ch. 23: 17; Jer. 38: 1; in the Elephantine Papyri; ® and in Matthew’s genealogy 

f Jesus, Mt. 1:15. Phoenician, Punic, and Aramaic names, some of which are 
nd in cuneiform transcription, also contain this element.1? The Hebrew name is 
ibbreviation of the Biblical Mattanyah, or of the full form, Mattanyahu, “ Gift of 
iweh,” which is also found in the Lachish Letters, I, 5, and in the Neo-Babylonian 
nseription, Ma-at-ta-ni-ia-a-ma.1+ Another Biblical abbreviation is Mattanai. The 
e stem with the feminine ending and assimilation of the final n occurs in the 
lical Mattithyahu, Mattithyah, and Mattattah. 


9 BD 


qa lc BY 
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3. 1-5, stamps, and No. 6, seal, from Tell ed-Duweir (Lachish) ; 
No. 7, stamp, from ‘Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh). 


Diringer, op. cit., Part I, (I) Stamps on Jar Handles, (a) Private Stamps, (5), 
pp. 43, 44, Plate III, 9; here Figure 1, 2. In the lower name the third letter, which 
is almost identical with the first letter, is also an aleph, not a samekh. The head 
of the last letter is not clear; waw or resh, which is onomastically more probable, 
suit the slant better than kaph. With these two changes the name is not ’hsmk, but 
‘h’mr. The latter name has not been found hitherto, but the root ’mr is common in 
Israelite names shortly before and after the Exile, e.g. Amaryahu, Amaryah, Imri, 
Immer. This element, ’mr, is certainly the Hebrew “to speak, to command,” not as 
J. Cantineau 72 suggests, the Nabataean ’mr, “man.” Immer is usually connected 
with Aramaic ’immar, “lamb,” ?* but this meaning is not found in Hebrew. In 

°K. Sachau, Aramdische Papyrus und Ostraka aus Elephantine, 1911, Papyrus 18, 
Col. 4, lines 2, 16, 17 = A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C., 
1923, No. 22, lines 62, 76, 77; Sachau, op. cit., Papyrus 20, line 11 = Cowley, op. cit., 
No. 23, line 11. 

*°M. Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 1898, p. 319; K. L. 
Taliquist, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch, 1905, p. 326; ——-, Assyrian Personal 
Names, 1914, p. 135. 

** A. T. Clay, Business Documents of Murashii Sons of Nippur Dated in the Reign 
of Darius II (424-404), No. 83, 14 R. E. 

** Le Nabatéen, II, 1932, p. 64. 

* Talmud Yerushalmi, Ta‘anit IV, 69a, commentary, quoted and discussed by S. 
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1896 Eduard Meyer ** proposed that Amaryah, Imri, and Immer, might be variant 
for the same head of a priestly family. W. F. Albright points out that Imri an 
Immer are normal abbreviations of the longer theophoriec name. The i-vowel ma 
result from the attenuation of the original a, as often in closed unaccented syllables. 
The doubling of the second radical, as in Immer, is common in Semitic abbreviat« 
names.*® Both the verbal root and the order of the elements in ’h’mr are parallel 
in the Sabaean yf‘ ’mr.17 Akkadian names compounded with qabié, such as ¢Nab 
baldtsu-iqbi, “ Nabu has decreed his life,’ +% may indicate how the Hebrew nam 
with ’mr were understood. A possible interpretation of the name on this stamp 

"Ah?amar, “ The?® Brother (i.e. Yahweh ?°) has decreed.” 

Diringer, op. cit., Part I, (1) Stamps on Jar Handles, (a) Private Stamps, 1t 
pp. 48, 49, Plate IV, 3; my Figure 1, 3. In place of Diringer’s Inhmh slyhw, W. | 
Albright proposes the obvious division of the names, Inhm hslyhw. Hissilyah 
“Yahweh has delivered,” also occurs in the Lachish Letters, I, 1. Before this nan 
was discovered M. Noth suggested that Hswl in the Elephantine Papyri might be 
gattul abbreviation of some name compounded with higsil.?1 

Diringer, op. cit., Part I, (1) Stamps on Jar Handles, (a) Private Stamps, 1: 
pp. 49, 50, Plate IV, 5; 19, p. 53, Plate FV, 10. According to the drawings, thes: 
stamps are too badly damaged for any sure reading. In the second name of | 
there is space for at least two letters which have left no trace. Diringer’s suggestion 
Yehiyahu or ‘Azaryahu, are only two of many possibilities. Yrslm for 19 is out « 
the question; lamedh is the only clear letter. 

Diringer, op. cit., Part II, (Il) Seals (this item is a stamp), 1, p. 102, Plate VII 
1; here Figure 1, 5. The second name is m’s, as first read by J. L. Starkey,** not th 
m’ps of Diringer, who follows a proposal of G. R. Driver,?* which was also accepte 
by L. H. Vincent ** after direct examination of the stamp. The slant of the strok 
to the left of the upright of the aleph would be very unusual for a pe. The head « 
the supposed pe, which Driver and Vincent profess to see running into the lowes 
cross-stroke of the samekh, does not appear on the photograph and was not found b; 
E. L. Sukenik,?® who examined the stamp itself. Furthermore participial forn 
are rare in Hebrew proper names.”* Driver’s interpretation of m’ps, “ He who bring 
to an end, sc. the disgrace of childlessness,” leaves too much to be supplied. 
the sign is read as aleph only, parallels to the slanting stroke to the left are foun 
in the aleph at the end of the first line of a stamp from ‘Ain Shems,?? my Fig. 1, 7 
in the Samaritan form, and in the Hebrew square character. The interpretation 
of the name is difficult. The Babylonian name, 4Nabi-mi-is-hi-ta-a, “O Nab 


Klein in Beitrdége zur Geographie und Geschichte Galiléias, 1909, pp. 72, 73; 1 
t 


Noldeke, Beitrége zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 1904, p. 83; and most recentl) 
M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen, 1928, p. 230. 

14 Hntstehung des Judenthums, 1896, p. 169. 

15H. Bauer and P. Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrédischen Sprache, |, 
1922, paragraph 14 v, x, y. 

16 Many examples are given by M. Lidzbarski, “ Semitische Kosenamen,” Hpheme 
fiir Semitische Epigraphik, II, 1906, pp. 11, 20, 21. 

17 Karolus Conti Rossini, Chrestomathia Arabia Meridionalis Epigraphica, 193), 

. 165. 

18 B. Gemser, Babylonisch-assyrische Persoonsnamen, 1924, pp. 98, 99; J. J. Stam 
Die akkadische Namengebung, 1939, pp. 188, 191. 

19 From the variation between i and w after such nouns of family relationship 
proper names M. Noth, op. cit., pp. 33-36, concludes that 7 represents the origil 
genitive ending, not the suffix of the first person singular. 

2° Thid., pp. 69-75. 

21 Op. cit., p. 241. 

22 Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, LXVIII, 1936, pp. 188, 189 
Plate VI, figure 2. 

28 Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXX, 1938, pp. 191, 192. 

* Revue Biblique, XLVII, 1939, p. 431, Fig. 6, No. 5. 

5 Quoted by G. R. Driver, op. cit., p. 192. 

®*M. Noth, op. cit., p. 31. 

27. Grant and G. E. Wright, op. cit., p. 84, No. 10a; Figure 10a, No. 10; 
10b, No. 10; discussion by J. W. Flight. 
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j;-regard my sin,” ** might be cited as support for interpreting the Hebrew name, 
“ Yahweh) has disregarded (my sin).” Unfortunately, however, Hebrew m’s, which 
m zht be connected etymologically with the Akkadian mésu, is never used of God’s 
ov rlooking of sin. The name is doubtless some abbreviation, but the meaning 
remains obscure. 
iringer, op. cit., Part II, (II) Seals, 2, p. 102,2° Plate VIII, 2; here Figure I, 6. 
* the first name the simplest and .best reading is smk, by N. Walker *° and L. H. 
reent.*+ §. H. Hooke ** supplies an initial lamedh, (1)smk. U. Cassuto ** adds 
:rther a final aleph, (l)smk(’). Diringer accepts this second addition, but not 
former and carries the name over to include the first letter of the lower register 
the seal, smk(’)l. There is no room for either of these supplied letters. The 
‘d is best taken as a proper name, Samakh (Vincent), not as a common noun, 
ipport” (Hooke, Walker), for which there are no parallels in Hebrew seals. 
cent may well be right in suggesting that the four-winged searab and its 
king ankhs forced the engraver to reverse the usual order and to put the 
ter patronymic, smk, around the scarab above and the longer name of the owner 
ith the prefixed lamedh, Vhmlk, below. The name is an abbreviation of Semakhyahu, 
Yahweh has supported,” I Ch. 26:7; Lachish Letters, V.6; IX.4, 5; XIIT.2; 
and now in Neo-Babylonian transcription, Sa-ma-ku-ya-a-ma, in a list of captives of 
Nebuchadnezzar II.** The same abbreviation with the prefixed lamedh of the pos- 
sessor, Ismk, is inscribed on an ostracon from Tell el-Hesi.*® This inscription S. H. 
Hooke wrongly interprets as a wish, “may he (sc. the god) confirm or support.” *¢ 
W. F. Albright informs me of an unpublished Hebrew graffito of the eighth century 
which is broken off after Ismk. Another abbreviation is ‘smky in the Elephantine 
Papyri** and on a stamp from Lachish** decorated with a four-winged scarab, here 
Figure 1.4, provided Diringer’s reading and supplied m are correct. The element 
smk is also found in the Biblical Ahisamak, Yismakhyahu, and in ‘lsmky (reading 
of last two letters uncertain) on a seal depicting a sacrifice perhaps from Trans- 
Jordan.2® Mrsmk appears on a Phoenician seal with Egyptianizing decorative ele- 
ments around a four-winged scarab.‘° The Sujin Inscription of mt‘’l, king of Arvad, 
an Aramaic treaty of the eighth century, mentions his father ‘trsmk, also king of 
Arvad,*t and such Aramaic names as Sa-ma-ki-ilu, Sa-am-ma-ku are preserved in 
Neo-Babylonian transcription.** 





J. J. Stamm, op. cit., p. 170. 

The following references here by Diringer are false: S. H. Hooke, PEFQS, 
LXVITI, 1935, pp. 11, 38; J. L. Starkey, ibid., p. 206; S. A. Cook, ibid., 1936, p. 77. 

Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXX, 1938, pp. 259, 260. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 429, 430, Fig. 6, No. 2. Vincent’s drawing restores considerably 
more than appears in the photograph. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, LXVIII, 1936 (not LXVII, 
935, as Diringer), p. 38. 

Revista degli Studi Orientali, XVI, 1936, pp. 160-162. 

E. F. Weidner, in Mélanges syriens offerts a@ Monsieur René Dussaud, II, 1939, 

128 and Plate I, line 28. 

D. Diringer, Le iscrizioni antico-ebraiche palestinesi, 1934, pp. 299, 300; Plate 
CXVI, 5. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, LXVIII, 1936, p. 38. 

Sachau, op. cit., Papyrus 44, line 1 = A. E. Cowley, op. cit., No. 49, line 1. 

D. Diringer, Palestine Exploration Quarterly, LXXITII, 1941, p. 54, Plate IV. 8. 

A. Reifenberg, ibid., LXX, 1938, p. 113. 

C. Clermont-Ganneau, Journal Asiatique, 8.1, 1883, pp. 143, 144; ibid., 8. 2, 

Plate between pp. 306, 307, No. 21; corrected reading in M. Lidzbarski, 

dbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, 1898, p. 317. 

H. Bauer, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, VII, 1933, pp. 2, 4. 

K. L. Tallquist, Neubabylonisches. Namenbuch, 1905, pp. 180, 326. 
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A TEACHER TO A MAN OF SHECHEM ABOUT 1400 B.C. 
W. F. Atsricut 







After the sensational discovery of the Amarna Tablets nearly forty- 
five years ago it was expected that cuneiform tablets of the Late Bronze 
Age would be found in quantities when excavations were undertaken i 
Palestine. This hope led directly to the first scientific excavation 
Palestine, which began at Tell el-Hesi in 1890. However, tablet-bearit 
strata were nearly always found to be so deep that they could only | 
reached in soundings or at most in restricted areas. Furthermore, very 
few Late-Bronze palaces or patrician houses have hitherto been dug, 
either in whole or in part, and the chance of finding cuneiform tablets 
in the houses of plebeians is at best extremely slight. It has become clear 
that clay tablets were most commonly used in Palestine for writing 
purposes in the fifteenth and the early fourteenth century, just as we 
now know to have been true in Syria, where nearly all such finds at sites 
like Ugarit, Alalakh and Qatna date from that age. No well-preserved 
Canaanite palace from the period in question has yet been cleared in 
Palestine except at Taanach, where Ernst Sellin found no fewer than a 
dozen tablets and fragments in 1901 and 1903.1 Elsewhere nearly all 
inscribed bits of clay from the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries B. C. 
have been found in ancient debris, as at Tell el-Hesi,? Gezer,? Megiddo ‘ 
and Jericho. For Shechem see below. 

The extent to which Accadian (Babylonian) cuneiform was actually 
employed for ordinary affairs in the period immediately preceding and 
























1 For the tablets found at Taanach see my remarks, with bibliography, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel (1942), p. 185, n. 9. 

2T expect to study this tablet elsewhere, with a number of improvements in 
reading and interpretation. 

On the date of the Gezer tablet see Annual, IV, 106, n..14. 

*See Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo I (1939), plate 72: 18, and text on following 
page. The object was a clay label of conical shape, apparently a jar-stopper. 
Chiera’s reading Si-tu-un-su is correct, though the forms are not of First Dynasty 
type, as he suggested and as implied by his copy, but characteristic of the Amarna 
Age (e.g., the 7U has four horizontal wedges, not three, in the photograph, and the 
UN has much shorter horizontal lines). This date is confirmed by the impression 
of a New-Empire scarab, showing a djed-pillar between two uraei (cobras), on the 














base. The name is Egyptian, standing probably for *Sd-wi-néwt, “May the king save 
me! ” (for the optative force of dm.f see Erman or Gardiner). The form in question 






was common in the New Empire (cf. Sd-wi-imn, ete., Ranke, Die dgyptischen Pevr- 
sonennamen, pp. 330f.), and the use of néwt, “king,” in personal names was also 
frequent in this period (Ranke, op. cit., pp. 212f.). The interchange of sibilants 
between northwestern cuneiform orthography and Egyptian is already establis] 
solidly by a cuneiform tablet from Amarna published by Sidney Smith in 1925; 
my paper, Jour, Eg. Arch., XII, p. 187. T for Eg. @ is right; the Egyptian stops 
were not the same as the corresponding Semitic stops. The vocalization is als 
satisfactory; the Egyptian name may have been pronounced approximately Sidw 
ensew (for the later vocalization of édm.f see Sethe, Verbum, II, pp. 92 ff. and note 
the Boghazkéy cuneiform transcription of nswt-bit as insibya). 

5 Sidney Smith in Ann. Arch. Anthrop., XXI, pp. 116f. While the text is so brie 
and broken as to be unintelligible, it bears one very important resemblance to 1! 
Shechem contract; in both the lines of the obverse are sometimes carried over to 















the reverse. 
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folowing 1400 B.C., may best be judged from the two tablets which 
were found at Shechem (Balatah) in the summer of 1926 and promptly 
p-blished in the autumn of the same year by F. M. Th. Bohl, the eminent 
Dutch Assyriologist and Old Testament scholar (now at the University 
of Leiden) .° In the intervening fifteen years our knowledge of Palestinian 
aichaeology and of Syro-Palestinian cuneiform has increased enormously. 
Since I spent hours with Bohl deciphering the two tablets that summer, 
I can testify to the fact that more could scarcely have been wrung out 
of the tablets in the state of our knowledge then. 

The first of the two tablets from Shechem was found in debris. In its 
ccmplete form it was a contract of some kind, followed by a list of wit- 
nesses. This list of personal names is extremely important as a sample 
of what the ethnic composition of the city was a century or more before 

» probable time of the Exodus. A peculiarity of the extant fragment 
is that two of the seven preserved lines run around the edge and are 
continued on the reverse. The same peculiarity also appears in the 
Jericho fragment from the same period. Following are the names (char- 
acters which seem to be certain but whose reading is uncertain are 
written in capitals; characters which were not recognized by the first 
editor are indicated by following exclamation point) : 


] [™K]a-na-bi-LAK (possibly RU) * [K Janabilak ( 7) 
2 mHa-ba-du mér Na-si-ib-ti Khabaddu ® son of Nasibtu ° 

3 mSu(!)-ar-da(?)?°-ta(?) mdr Pa-al-st-i Suardata(?) ** son of Palsiyu 7” 
{ mYa-da(!)** [-ah-a(?)-]du Yada[kh-ad ]du +4 

» [mYa-da( ?)-a]} 1°-a-bi [ Yada ]kh ( ?) -abi 7° 


° Zeits. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 49 (1926), pp. 321-27 and plates 44-46. 

7 The sign is clear, but since corner wedges and oblique wedges may be written 
horizontally in this text (as in SJ = pén before each name), RU is possible. 

° The name cannot be identified with Heb. ‘Ebed (Béhl), which would be written 
Habdu, but is probably identical with the Amorite Hbdd (also written Hbddm with 
nimation), Habadadu(m), name of a Palestinian prince in Eg desea documents of 
the late nineteenth century B.C. from Sinai (cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1928, p. 234 
and n.2). Habadu is defective writing for Habaddu, which probably stands for 
Haba’-(H)addu, “ Protect, O Hadad,” or the like. Numerous illustrations of the 
reduction of Haddu to adu or edu in cuneiform transcriptions from Mari have 
recently been collected by Dossin, Syria, XX, pp. 169-176, with which cf. BULLETIN, 
No. 77, p. 25, n. 26 and No. 83, p. 34, n. 14. 

® Presumably the name of a harlot. It must be remembered that the social status 
of harlots was much higher among the Canaanites than it became later. 

‘©The sign cannot be ZI, as shown by other occurrences of the latter in the text. 

1. Of, Su-wa-ar-da-ta and Su-ar-da-tum in the Amarna Tablets. The SU (not ZU) 
is certain. The sibilants receive very irregular treatment at the hands of different 
cuneiform scribes in Palestine; cf., e. g., La-ki-8a and La-ki-si, ete. 

2 For this name, written Plsy in Ugaritic, see BULLETIN, No. 82, p. 47, n. 26; the 
e 1ation is due to B. Maisler. The genitive was Palsiyi, contracted to Palst. 

8 Certainly not JD, with the editor. 

* Cf. Old Babylonian transcriptions like Yadah-ilum and Yadih-ilum (Theo Bauer, 
De Ostkanaander, p- 25); Egyptian Yt'-b (Ranke, op. cit., p. 416b, from the New 
Empire) and 7"-b'l (Posener, Syria, 1937, p. 191, from the New Empire), Early 
Israelite Yada‘’el (so!) and El-yada‘, ete. The Shechemite name was pronounced 
approximately Yada‘-Haddu, “ May Hadad know! ” 

° Certainly AH, not SIR, as doubtfully proposed by the editor. 
®Amorite Yadibabum in Old Babylonian cuneiform (apud Bauer, loc. cit.), 
echemite Yada‘-’abu, “ Let the father know! ” 
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6 ™Ya-an-ti-na-du Yantin-addu 17 
7 ™Ba-ah-lu-ba-di Bakhlu-badi 78 


Characteristic of the progress made in the field of Northwest-Semit 
proper names in the past decade, thanks to discoveries at Mari, Ugar 
and elsewhere, is the fact that only one of the nine names (the first 
remains refractory and that all seven Semitic names seem to be clear : 
form and etymology. The name Suardata(?) is particularly interestin 
since its Indo-Iranian origin is practically certain; it will be remember 
that a prince of Keilah bears this name in the Amarna Letters. Togeth« 
with the probably Indo-Iranian name of Birashshena (see below) 
suggests that the Horites *° of Shechem had been under the same Ind 
Iranian leadership that we find characteristic of the Hurrians in northe1 
Mesopotamia (Mitanni) at this time. Since the Hurrian princes men 
tioned in Hittite texts referring to the late seventeenth century alread: 
bear Indo-Iranian names,” this interesting symbiosis seems to go bac 
to the period of the Hurrian migration into Palestine in the lat 
eighteenth or the seventeenth century B.C. 

The Semitic names are mostly of the type now familiar from the docu 
ments of Mari (early eighteenth century) and known from the Egyptia1 
Execration Texts to have been common in Palestine even earlier.2' | W 
may term them “Amorite,” if we bear in mind that the dialectic and 
onomastic distinction between Canaanites and Amorites in the second 
millennium stands in need of clarification in many points. 

The second Shechemite tablet can now be explained almost complete): 


instead of remaining enigmatic. My few restorations are paralleled almost! 
exactly in contemporary cuneiform letters from Canaan. 


1 a-na Bi-ra-as-se-n[a] Unto Birashshena 2? 

qi-bi ma Sa) : 

um-ma Ba-ni-ti-il[ A-8ir-tu(?)] Thus Baniti-[Ashirat(?) ],?° 

is- tu atti [[[kéma-n[a *4 i-na-a]n-na “From three years (ago) until now 
5 tu-8a( !)-pi-la-an-ni thou hast had me paid ** 


17 Note the Amorite verbal form yantin, “let him give” (cf. earlier Amorite 
Yantinum and Yantilarah for Yantinarah, by dissimilation) ; the Canaanite form 
was yattin (yatin) or yittin, as we know from Amarna transcriptions. 

18 Perhaps “ Baal redeems” (Béhl) but more probably “Baal (acts) on my 
behalf” (Ba‘lu-ba‘di). 

1° Cf. my remarks in the G. L. Robinson Volume, From the Pyramids to Pa 
pp. 20f., and Speiser, Annual, XIII, pp. 28 ff. 

20 BULLETIN, No. 78, pp. 30 f. 

*1 Cf. my preliminary observations, BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 34, with references to tl 
literature. 

22 The name Birassena is clearly Nuzian Birazzena, Birazzana (cf. already Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc., 1931, p. 66), which cannot be separated from a group of Indo-Iranian 
names at Nuzi to be treated by Dr. P. M. Purves. 

23 While it is true that names beginning with Béniti appear in contempora 
Cossaean Babylonia, it seems more likely that the name is either Amorite or Nor 
Canaanite; cf. Ugaritic Bny bnwt, Baniyu binawéti, “ Creator of creatures,” a tit 
cf El. The Ugaritic feminine would be bdénitu for *béniyatu, and the name woul! 
mean “ Goddess X is my creatress.” 

24 One would expect adi inanna, but ana is aiso used temporally in the Canaani 
Amarna Letters. A reading a-d[i] is perhaps possible. 

25 The editor’s tusbilanni is unintelligible; our form is the normal causative 
wpdlu, “to pay.” 
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u-ul §e’u u-ul Samnu i ( /)-u[l karanu(?)] is there no grain nor oil nor wine ( ?) #¢ 
Sa tu-8a-ab-ba-lu which thou canst send? 

mi-nu-ti-um hi-ti What is my offense 

i-nu-ma t-ul ta-pa-ul-[an-ni] that thou hast not paid [me]? ** 
sti-ha-ru-% sa it-ti-ya The children who are with me 
il-ta-na-ma **-du continue to learn *°— 

a-bu-8u-nu Wu um-ma-su-nu their father and their mother 
ka-la[imimi an-ni|ka-a *° every[day a]like 

GAa-ku 2... ss re BN Se ets See era 

i-na-an-na [a-nu-um-ma] Now [behold] 

mi-im-ma [8a i-ba-a8-8u ] whatever [there is] 

Su-pal sépé[ll be-li-ya] at the disposal of [my lord] 

a-na mu-ub-hi-y[a lis-pu-ur] [let him send] unto me, 
u li-8a-hi-z[a-a]n-n[i] and let him inform me! ” *4 

Che situation is sufficiently clear not to require an extended commen- 
tary. The writer of the letter, who evidently lives in some other city— 
possibly in Megiddo—writes to an Indo-Iranian notable of Shechem, in 
the principal room of whose house it was found by the excavators. The 
writer is a teacher, perhaps a woman, in which case her function was 
presumably to teach music and dancing.*? The writer of the letter was 
at all events a Western Semite, not a Babylonian, as is illustrated by 
such characteristic solecisms as the use of intima for “ that,” translating 
Can. ki literally into Accadian. In general both script and language are 
superior, which would be easy to understand if the writer of the letter 
were a man who headed a school for future cuneiform scribes. That the 
writer had pupils from other sources appears to follow from the fact that 
cessation of tuition fees in the case of Birashshena did not force her 
(or him) to stop teaching. 

The letter throws a vivid light on the cultural life of central Palestine 
in the period preceding the Israelite Conquest. It is peculiarly interesting 
because it was found in the city which preserved Canaanite traditions so 
long** after it had become economically absorbed into the Israelite 
amphictyony. 





> Ul, “not,” is sometimes used in the Amarna Tablets like Canaanite ’éna, Heb. 
yin, “there is not”; e.g. mimma ul = Ugaritie ’en mm, “there is nothing.” 
‘This may be bad orthography like Amarna am-qa-ut for amqut, but is more 
‘bably a case where the scribe started to write tapal (for tappal), “thou dost 
’ and finished by substituting tdpul, “ thou hast paid.” 
’ There is no difference in form in our tablet between ba and ma. 
’ The editor’s rendering, “ then will the young people who are with me (criminally) 
iult their father and their mother,” need not be maintained; iltanamadu has its 
ular Accadian form and meaning. 
’The restorations are practically required by the context and by the characters 
served. For the precise sense of annikd, which is not altogether clear from the 
ages in which it occurs in the Knudtzon letters from Amarna (especially in No. 1, 
re Knudtzon renders, “in like manner, likewise’’) see the letter published by 
ireau-Dangin, Rev. d’Assyr., 1922, p. 98, line 28, where anniki-ma means “ alike.” 
That is, “let him inform me that food is being sent.” This meaning of S#hbuzu 
ommon in Accadian. 
? For the significance attached to the teaching of music and dancing in contem- 
ary Babylonia see a thirteenth-century letter published by Radau (Meissner, 
»ylonien und Assyrien, II, p. 320). 


‘Judges 9 passim. 
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TWO MISUNDERSTOOD ITEMS IN THE EXODUS-CONQUEST 
CYCLE 


G. Ernest Wricut 


Recent treatments of the problem of the Exodus and Conquest * have 


not dealt adequately with two problems: that of the stratification cf 


Jericho and that of the chronological significance of the reference to the 
“ store-cities ” in Exod. 1: 11. Since the same criticism is to be leveled 
against the writer’s own popular survey in The Biblical Archaeologis’, 
III. 3 (Sept., 1940) , a brief treatment of them may be in order. 


1. THe ProsLtemM or JERICHO 


During the spring of 1941 Professor Garstang was gracious enough to 
spend several afternoons of his valuable time with the writer in going 


over the Jericho material. A number of points were thus cleared up of 
which I had been either ignorant, dimly aware, or uncertain. Chief 


among them was the matter of the stratification of City D (the Late 
Bronze Age city). 
It will be recalled that on the slope of the tell overlooking the spring 


a major effort was made to clear up the stratification of City D. A corner 


of the Middle Bronze (City C) Palace was uncovered, together with the 
store-rooms belonging to it. This complex (and probably the great C 
wall also) suffered severe destruction, apparently at some time during 
the sixteenth century. The Palace and store-rooms were subsequently 
rebuilt (City D, first phase) and then violently destroyed, presumably 
sometime during the fifteenth century."* Insufficient material has been 
published from the rebuilt area, however, to enable a careful chronological 
examination of the final history of the Palace, and intensive work on the 
records in Liverpool needs to be done before any thing further can be said 
about it. Over the ruins of the store-rooms in Areas H-I 6 was built the 
brick “ Middle Building,” whence came most of the painted fragments 
drawn in the Liverpool Annals XXI (1934), pls. XX VIIT-XXXIX, the 
date of which has been the focal point in determining the date of the 
final destruction of the city. Over the “ Middle Building” was built the 
“ Hillani ” structure, presumably Iron Age, originally excavated by Sellin 
and Watzinger.’ 


1 See BULLETIN, 85, pp. 27 ff. and references there given. 

1a The existence of this phase of occupation between the C Palace and the “ Middle 
Building ” was inferred mainly from the fact that the latter was built in a layer of 
debris which contained sherds from the period between the end of the C Palace 
(“ Lower Building’) and the latest occupation of the Middle Building as deducible 
from the painted sherds which were found above its floor-level. Under the circu 
stances it is clear that nothing can be deduced from this situation except the fa 
that the Middle Building was constructed after the reoccupation had been in proce 
for some time, and perhaps after a partial destruction. It must be emphasized th: 
Jericho has not yielded any of the characteristic pottery of the period 1550-1470 B. C., 
as known from Megiddo IX, Tell el-‘Ajjail and intervening sites (on this ware and its 
chronology see Albright, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1938, pp. 345 ff.; Heurtley, Quar. 
Dept. Ant. Pal., 1938, pp. 21 ff.; Goldman, BULLETIN, No. 76, pp. 2ff.). It woul: 
seem to follow that Jericho was not then occupied. a F. A. 

2 See Liverpool Annals XXI (1934), pp. 99 ff.; and The Story of Jericho, Chap 
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Heretofore, it has been assumed that the Israelite destruction of Jericho 
as described in the book of Joshua must represent the final destruction of 
City D: that is, the destruction of the “ Middle Building.” But it is to 
be observed that there were two phases and two destructions in City D: 
that of the Palace and that of the “ Middle Building.” To which of these 
two belongs the destruction of the D city walls? Professor Garstang now 
believes that the walls were destroyed with the burning of the Palace: 
thet is, with the destruction of the first phase of City D.2 The “ Middle 
Building,” therefore, would represent a reoccupation of the site after the 
burning of the fortified city. He points to two bits of evidence in support 
of this conclusion. First, the “ Middle Building ” was supplied with its 
own “ stout enclosing wall,” which may indicate that the site was unforti- 
fied at the time.* Second, neither he nor Watzinger ever found any of 
the painted pottery so characteristic of the “ Middle Building” in asso- 
ciation with the D walls. 

While to this writer neither of the above reasons appears entirely valid 
(see notes 4 and 7), it is quite possible (if not even probable) that 
Garstang is correct in his main contention. In fact, it would appear much 
more reasonable to suppose that the walls were destroyed with the 
Palace, just as the C wall was destroyed with the preceding Palace, than 
to assume that they remained standing after so severe a destruction. If 
so, then the Hebrew destruction of Jericho must have occurred sometime 
during the fifteenth century, or, at the very latest, early in the fourteenth: 
that is, between cir. 1475 and 1375 B.C. A closer determination of the 
date is impossible on the basis of our present evidence, since there is 
little published data bearing upon that problem. 

All of this, however, is theory, not fact. Only an intensive study of 
the original records of the excavation and further digging will solve the 
problem. In the meantime, we can only say that the destruction of 
Jericho as described in Joshua reflects either the burning of the first phase 
or of the second phase of City D. If the first, then the event occurred 
during the fifteenth or early fourteenth century. If the second, then the 
event occurred sometime later in the fourteenth century. 

Professor Rowley in Butuetrn 85, p. 31 rightly calls attention to the 
three different dates of the fall of Jericho as given by Garstang, Albright, 
and Vincent. Since the publication of the pottery of the Lachish temple, 
however, the final blow to Vincent’s date in the second half of the thir- 
teenth century has been given. If there is anything certain in Palestinian 
archaeology, it is that the painted pottery from the “ Middle Building ” 
is earlier than the thirteenth century. Characteristic of the painted 
pottery of that century (as we know now from Temple III at Lachish, 
the “ 900 ” cemetery at Tell el-Far‘ah, Strata VIII-VII of Megiddo,' etc.) 


V-VI. [On the date of the so-called “hillani” see my forthcoming article in the 
BULLETIN; it may be dated with certainty in the tenth century B. C.—W. F. A.] 
> Am. Jour. Sem. Lang. LVIII (1941), pp. 368 ff. 

There is a difficulty, however, in the interpretation of this “enclosing wall.” 
There seem to have been three phases, the earliest of which (AA) appears to overlie 
the southeast corner of the building itself. Consequently, the most reasonable con- 
clusion would be that all three phases are later than the building, and probably Iron 
Ace, earlier in date than the “ Hillani.” 

As Albright has pointed out, Shipton’s date for the end of Megiddo VIII (1350 
B. 0.) is impossibly early: Am. Jour. Arch. 44 (1940), p. 548. 
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are scenes with animals, birds, and trees. The chronology of this type « 
painting cannot be treated in detail here. Suffice it to say that it dox 
not antedate the late fourteenth century. At Jericho this sort of thing 
entirely absent, and the final destruction of the Late Bronze Age cit 
must, therefore, be earlier than the thirteenth century. 

In his recent article (see n. 3) Garstang has lowered his previous dat 
for the painted fabrics in the “ Middle Building” to “the time of th 
pharaoh Seti I (ca. 1320 B.C.) ,” as a result of which Albright writes tha 
“most of the remaining differences between his and my ceramic chr 
nology are eliminated.” ° This is over-simplification. The evidence abov 
noted indicates that a date before 1300 B.C. for this pottery is certain 
but it does not indicate anything more definite. The type of painting i 
question was common through the late fifteenth and fourteenth ce1 
turies.’ To judge from forms and the presence of a little Mycenaeai 
influence, we may take it that Albright’s date (1375-1300 B.C.) for th 
destruction of the “ Middle Building ” is about as close as can now b 
ascertained. 

Thus the problem of Jericho is more of a problem than ever. Absolutel 
all that we can now say about it with certainty is that the city fell to th. 
Hebrews sometime between cir. 1475 and 1300 B.C. 


2. Tue “ Store-City ” RAAMSES 


There is certainly no reason to doubt the reliability of the tradition 
that Israelites in Egypt were forced to work on the city of Raamses 
(Exod. 1: 11). Until recent years the location of this city was in doubt. 
Only two sites remain with which it can be identified. By far the most 
probable site is that of Tanis (so Montet, Gardiner, and Albright, among 
others) .. There is an outside chance also (though perhaps little mor 
than that) that the site may have been Qantir, a few miles south of 
Tanis, where wine jar labels bearing the name of the 19th Dynasty 
capital have been found, together with evidence for a royal palace, 
occupied by Seti I and Rameses II.’ For purposes of chronology, how- 
ever, it makes little difference which site was actually Raamses. At 
neither, as far as this writer has been able to learn, has there been found 
a scrap of 18th Dynasty material. Archaeological evidence agrees with 
deduction from royal inscriptions that the Pharaohs of the 18th Dynasty, 
with capital at Thebes, did little building in the Delta. Israelite forced 
labor on royal projects in the Delta, therefore, could only have been in 
the 19th Dynasty. 

In this connection the writer would like to point out that in his opinio: 
Professor Rowley is certainly wrong in maintaining that in the story of 
Joseph the Egyptian court was not in the neighborhood of Goshen 


* BULLETIN, No. 85, p. 31, n. 16. 

7¥For this reason the failure to find this pottery adjacent to the D city walls 
peculiar. Either the walls were destroyed before its introduction (this would pu 
the date of that event back to cir. 1500 B. C.), or else the failure to find it was merely 
accidental. Either solution is possible, and only dogmatism or further data can 
possibly tip the scales in either direction. 

8 Cf, Montet, Revue Biblique, 1930, pp. 1 ff.; Gardiner, Jour. Hgyp. Arch. 19, pp. 
122 ff.; and Albright, From the Old Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 169, 194. 

® Hayes, Glazed Tiles for a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir (New York, 1937). 

20 BULLETIN, No. 85, p. 31. 
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st the opposite must have been the case. Foreigners coming into Egypt 
uld obviously not have had to go all the way to Thebes to meet the 
,oper officials and secure grain. Joseph must have been in the Delta 
:ea, with the Pharaoh and the court there too; and it is expressly stated 
it the family of Jacob was put in Goshen so that they could be near 
seph (Gen. 45: 10). If this is the case, it is unlikely that the descent 
ino Egypt could have taken place in the 18th Dynasty. The most logical 
riod would be in the time of the Hyksos, whose headquarters were at 
aris-Tanis. If so, there is little reason to doubt the tradition of a 430 
year sojourn. 
By way of conclusion, it may be pointed out that from the two points 
re discussed, irrespective of other evidence, we have objective and 
finite proof of the impossibility of harmonizing the archaeological data 
completely with the biblical accounts of the Exodus and the Conquest. 
That there was an Exodus, followed by a main wave of conquest in the 
18th century, we can hardly doubt. When, however, we attempt to divide 
up the tribes into groups, telling just what they did and when, we imme- 
diately enter a realm which is largely speculative and for which there 
are almost no extra-biblical data. Hypotheses are valuable as long as it 
is remembered that they are just that. But an hypothesis often proves 
peculiarly seductive, gradually revealing more of its unproven charms, 
until it evolves from ‘ * possible *” to “probable,” and thence to “ vir- 
tually certain ” and “ certain.” 





A COMMENT ON PROFESSOR ROWLEY’S PAPER IN THE 
FEBRUARY BULLETIN 


Miiiar Burrows 


The charge of misrepresentation which Professor Rowley has lodged 
against me ' has a rather disagreeable sound. I trust I may assume, how- 
ever, that he did not intend to imply all that his language suggests. A 
lawyer may misrepresent his opponent’s case to win a verdict, or a poli- 
tician to win votes, but the assumption of any such procedure in the 
present case would be patently absurd, because there would have been no 
conceivable motive for the crime. Scholarship is not a matter of winning 
verdicts or votes; it is a cooperative quest for truth. In that quest Pro- 
fessor Rowley and I are not adversaries but colleagues. 
What he doubtless means is that my statement in What Mean These 
Stones? (p. 79) represents his theory of the Exodus and Conquest 
inadequately. If that is his accusation, I must plead guilty. Professor 
A‘bright might claim with equal justice that I gave an inadequate state- 
vent of his theory also. Certainly I did not fully and fairly present my 
wn position. While I devoted a disproportionate amount of space to 
the problem of the Exodus and Conquest because of its prominence in 

ent debate, my discussion was much too condensed to give more than 
he briefest indication of the issues and the most important theories, 
among which I included that of Rowley. 


i BULLETIN, No. 85, Feb. 1942, pp. 27-31. 
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Since I have been asked to reply to his article briefly, I can only 
attempt to clarify my previous statement. The root of the trouble, »s 
I now see it, is my failure to point out the necessary distinction betwe: 
Rowley’s dating of the Exodus and Conquest and the elaborate theo 
of which this dating is only a part. We do not have to accept or rej 
any scholar’s views in toto. In saying that Rowley’s dating “ has all t 
difficulties of Albright’s view” I did not mean that Rowley has 
answers to the questions involved, but that the answers required by } 
chronology are not satisfactory. 

A fuller explanation than I can make here would show that on mai 
points I agree with Rowley. Much of what he says in reply to my co 
ments on his theory is quite in accord with my own position.2 At t} 
same time his theory involves also several propositions which I cann: 
accept, and on the whole it seems to me too complicated to be convincin 
I admit, however, as stated on the same page of my book that carri 
the observations to which Rowley takes exception, that the facts w« 
undoubtedly more complex than our records seem to indicate. Eve 
theory encounters difficulties and requires questionable assumptions: on 
that we all agree. 

Perhaps some day, in a happier world, Professor Rowley and the rest 
of us may find places at the table near Moses and ask him when these 
things took place. I fear, however, that his reply may be something like 
this: “I really don’t remember just what the date was; in fact, I’m not 
sure I knew it at the time. Does it matter? ” 





NOTE ON THE WORD HUPSU AT NUZI 


E. R. LacHeMAN 


In BuLietin No. 83, pp. 36-39, I. Mendelsohn has presented an interesting study 
of The Canaanite Term for “ Free Proletarian.” He states that “the term hupéu is 
found in the Amarna Letters, in the Assyrian law-code, in Late-Assyrian texts, in 
an Ugaritic text, and in the Old Testament.” 

The term hupsu is also found three times in unpublished Nuzi documents: SMN 
694: ** naphar 17 améliti uspariiti(US.BAR) 14 Lo.B. hu-up-se. SMN 1170: 7° naphar 
25 amélitirl usparitirl warditi ékalli. . . . .*4*16 amélitiel uspariitirl hu-up-su* 
naphar 41 amélitivl uspariitirl °° ga gat ™a-ri-ip-hur-ra (This tablet is sealed with 
the seal of Tehip-Tilla, son of Puhi-Senni). SMN 1444 (the obverse of which is 
destroyed): 1 Rev. napbar 17 amélitirl uspariiti hu-up-su* naphar naphar 44 amélitivl 
usparitiv! (follows a list of garments made by women; the document is sealed with 
the seal of Tarmiya, a contemporary of Tehip-Tilla). 

As can be seen the term is used only of uépariiti, ‘ weavers.’ Weavers are designated 
as eténu: SMN 3512: 3: ™Pu-hi-ia amélu usparu e-te-nu 
as subaru: SMN 889: 9-10: naphar 13 st-ha-ru-% an-nu-tu, uspariitu 

SMN 3324: 32: 10 su-ha-ru-u% sa us-pdr-ru-ti 
SMN 593:13: naphar 24 amélitirl an-nu-tu, uspariiti (includes the 
name of Zigi, son of Surki-Tilla, grandson of Tebip-Tilla and 2 si-ha- 
ru-t 8a Na-as-wa-na 
as arditi ékalli (SMN 1170: 15, quoted above) 
as hupsu. 
Therefore the bupsu was a weaver belonging ‘to a special class differentiated from 


? For a summary of my conclusions see What Mean These Stones?, pp. 271-4. 
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palace-slave. It is interesting to note that in Nuzi, so far as evidence shows, 
weavers were called Bupsu. Since they were not ‘ palace-slaves, nor ‘ young 
es, yet “under the hand of” a master (SMN 1170: 26) they were not quite 
, neither were they coloni in the Latin sense of the word.* 





NOTES AND NEWS 


‘he spring meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Schools was held 
on April 8th, 1942, at Andover Hall, Harvard Divinity School, in con- 
nection with the centennial meeting of the American Oriental Society. 
The following were present: President Burrows; Messrs. Albright, Bull, 
Morgenstern, Moulton, Scott, Sellers and Wilson of the Trustees; Messrs. 
Ingholt, Kraeling and Stinespring of the Associate Trustees; Mr. Goetze 
of the Committee on the Baghdad School; Mr. Gehman of the Corpora- 
tion’s Committee on Evaluation; Mr. Engberg as Director of the School 
in Jerusalem and acting Field Secretary. 

{side from questions of administrative routine, a number of important 
matters of direct scholarly significance were considered and several deci- 
sions were reached. All our readers will be intensely interested in the 
appointment of Professor Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati as Field Director of the Jerusalem and Baghdad Schools. Dr. 
Glueck is expected to leave this country soon in order to return to the 
archaeological exploration of the regions east of Palestine, where he has 
made so many important discoveries. It is a matter for deep satisfaction 
that the Schools can continue these epoch-making explorations, now in 
codperation with the Smithsonian Institution, which has made a generous 
grant for the purpose. 

News-letter No. 8, circulated among supporters and associate members 
of the Schools, contains substantial extracts-:from a recent letter of Mrs. 
Pommerantz, now business manager of the School in Jerusalem. This 
letter, dated Jan. 10th, contains very interesting information about con- 
ditions in the School, which are extremely favorable so far. The photo- 
graph which appears on the front page was sent by Mrs. Pommerantz; 
it suggests Scandinavia rather than the Holy Land. 





A NEW WALL-MAP OF PALESTINE 


\ former member of the School in Jerusalem, Rev. Dr. G.. Frederick Owen, has 
just published a very remarkable wall-map of Palestine in colors: Palestine in Third 
Dimension (Beacon Hill Press, 2923 Troost Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., price $4.00, 
including Mileage Chart). By the skilful use of seven colors Dr. Owen has success- 
fuliy achieved the effect of relief, making the main physical elements of the Holy 
Land and Southern Syria stand out with extraordinary vividness. At a distance of 
‘[Dr. Lacheman’s note is extremely valuable for the light which it throws on the 
usege of the Amarna Tablets, only a few decades later, as well as on that of the 
Ugsritie texts, which were probably composed about the same time (late fifteenth 
cer‘ury) in their extant form. The interpretation of the word as meaning “ semi- 
frec,” approximately like Accadian muskénu in the eighteenth century B.C., is 
strongly supported by the new evidence.—W. F. A.] 
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ten feet the illusion is almost perfect, as the undersigned reviewer has determi 
to his own satisfaction after trying it out on a score of students and visitors (sev. 
of whom ordered copies immediately afterwards). Now that relief maps are 
obtainable this new map is doubly welcome, especially since its price is very | 
in view of the years spent by Dr. Owen in preparing the map and of its large 
(over ten square feet). We recommend the map heartily to all teachers of Bi 


whether in college, seminary, or in lower schools. 
W. F. ALBRIGH’ 


MUSEUM DISPLAY MATERIALS 


Last year a committee was formed to investigate the needs of vari 
institutions in this country and Canada as regards casts, pottery a 
other museum display materials. There was in this no suggestion tl 
the Schools could provide desired objects; they merely wished to act 
an information gathering agency. At the same time efforts were ma 
to ascertain whether any of these institutions had materials which th 
would be willing to give or loan to others. Forty-six institutions, i 
cluding colleges, universities, seminaries, museums and research found 


tions have responded to the questionnaire sent out by the committee 
which consisted of Messrs. T. W. Nakarai, Chairman, H. G. May an 


R. H. Pfeiffer. 
The New Haven office will henceforth carry on the work begun by t! 
committee and will handle correspondence created by replies to the qui 


tionnaire. Should there be other institutions who either wish museu 
objects or would care to give or lend some that they have, the office wi 


be happy to hear from them. 





CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee on Aid 


Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the Librarian of the University 
of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes thi: 


American scholars and scieutists will be of considerable aid in the solution of one 
these problems. 


One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first World War 


was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American scholarly, scienti! 
and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a duplication of that situation 
now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the institution 


renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be completed from a stock of peri- 
odicals being purchased by the Committee. Many more will have been broken throug 
mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared i 
the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimat 


but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it will be enorm: 


With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect old periodicals 


for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already limited supply of schola 
and scientific journals, the Committee hopes to enlist the cooperation of subscril 
to this journal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp dema 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation of foreign institutions 
scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular periodi 
to the project should be directed to Wayne M- Hartwell, Executive Assistant to 
Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University 
Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


ders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Criental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 
A popular quarterly, begun in 1938, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
Back numbers are available. 


The Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
‘ticles. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


The Annual 

A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vols. I-III are out of print; Vols. [V-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original 
price $5.00) each; Vols. XII-XXI cost $2.50 each; Vols. XVITI-XTX (Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 


$2.50. 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C.. 
1933 : : ° : : . $0.60 


Publications of the Jodie School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. Il. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 


Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. (Out of print.) 
Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzt (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Miwed 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. KE. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

Texrs: Jotwnt ExcAvATION wiTtH Harvarp UNIVERSITY aT Nuzi (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Teats of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
‘hilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
‘kkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). 

Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. 
tarr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5. 00. 


The Hevertord Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by Elihu Grant, 
938. $2.00. 

Gerc:a, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00 

The Dther Side of the Jordan. Nelson Glueck. 1940. $2.50. 

Wh-: Mean These Stones? Millar Burrows. 1941. $2.50. 
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